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DISARMAMENT: PRACTICE OR THEORY? 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE now urges a 

definite next step towards the limita- 
tion of armament. The proposal in his 
memorandum to the five larger naval 
powers, announced in his message to Con- 
gress on February 10, is more limited than 
the American newspaper headlines imply 
and more reasonable than the response of 
French and other continental opinion 
would indicate. Perhaps it is symptomatic 
of the growing resentment abroad at 
American claims to leadership that this 
logical and statesmanlike suggestion 
should be endangered by open or thinly 
veiled hostility. 


The President has not mapped out a 
grandiose scheme. His plan is simple and 
practical. He is not calling a new inter- 
national conference. He is not proposing 
a general program for the limitation of 
armament. He is merely inquiring wheth- 
er Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan 
are “disposed” to join the United States 
in empowering “their representatives at 
the forthcoming meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Commission to initiate negotiations 
looking toward an agreement for limita- 
tion in the classes of naval vessels not cov- 
ered by the Washington Treaty.” 


The President’s Argument 


Why not, he says in effect, take advan- 
tage of the re-assembling in Geneva next 
month of the delegates to the Preparatory 
Commission, (which, under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, has been work- 
ing at Geneva during the past year to- 
wards the preparation of a program for a 
general disarmament conference) to com- 
plete the work of the Washington Confer- 
ence. There, no limitation was placed 
upon the number of vessels of less than 
10,000 tons, cruisers, destroyers or sub- 
marines, which any state might build. 
Naturally, therefore, competitive build- 


ing in these classes has already begun, - 
and now threatens to involve at least the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan in 
a rivalry almost as costly and disquieting 
as that over capital ships. The President 
would end now this absurd and expensive 
competition in lighter craft. 

He argues cogently : 

“An agreement for further naval limitation, 
far from interfering with or detracting from the 
success of the Preparatory Commission’s aims, 
would constitute a valuable contribution to the 
sum of achievement attributable to that Com- 
mission, and would facilitate the task of the 
final conference in dealing with the particularly 
complex problems of land or air armament, . . 

“It seems probable that under any circum- 
stances the final conference will not be able to 
meet during this calendar year. The coming into 
effect of agreements reached by it might be de- 
layed for a considerable period for a multitude 
of causes. Therefore the American Government 
believes that those powers which may be able to 
arrive at an agreement for further naval limita- 
tion at an earlier date would not be justified in 
consciously postponing that agreement and there- 
by opening the way for a recrudescence of a 
spirit of competitive naval building. . . 

He is willing “that where the general principles 
of the Washington Treaty offer a suitable basis 
for discussion to accept, in regard to thosé 
classes of vessels not covered by the Washington 
Treaty, an extension of the 5-5-3 ratio as regards 
the United States, Great Britain and Japan, and 
to leave to discussion at Geneva the ratios of 
France and Italy, taking into full account their 
special conditions and requirements in regard to 
the types of vessels in question.” 

Both in his message and in his mem- 
orandum, the President expresses confi- 
dence in the Preparatory Commission: 

“The American Government believes that the 
discussions of the Commission have been most 
valuable in making clear the views of the various 
Governments as to the problems presented, and 
in demonstrating the complexity and diversity 
of the obstacles to be overcome in the prepara- 
tion and conclusion of a general agreement for 
the limitation of all armament.” Moreover, “the 
American representatives on that Commission 
have endeavored to play a helpful part in its dis- 
cussions, and they will continue to be guided by 

that policy.” 
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Reactions Abroad 

The French official response to Cool- 
idge’s memorandum, published February 
15, is a polite but firm refusal. Great 
Britain, Italy and Japan are expected to 
accept in principle, but to raise questions 
of application, which in some instances 
threaten to amount to a declination. 

Without arguing about specific points 
of national interest, the French Govern- 
ment criticizes the American proposal on 
two major grounds: 

1. That it would take an important part of 
the problem of disarmament out of the hands 
of the League of Nations which is now consider- 
ing the whole question and would violate the prin- 
ciple of the equality of states; 2. That it would 
run counter to the French fundamental con- 
tention that the limitation of naval armament is 
but one phase of a single problem, of which land 
and aerial armament are integral parts. 


It is difficult to take the first of these 
objections seriously. Acceptance of the 
American suggestion would not be any 
more of a reflection on the work of the 
League or the rights of small states than 
was the drafting of the Locarno Treaties 
outside Geneva. The fact appears to be 
that France prefers to have all of the dis- 
cussions about armament kept within a 
general conference, because there she 
risks less danger of being pocketed 
than in a conference of three or five 
powers. Moreover, it is natural that 
French politicians, resentful of the United 
States’ non-approval of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, of our Government’s non-entrance 
into the League of Nations, and of its re- 
fusal to guarantee the security of France, 
should not be loath to place their opposi- 
tion to the United States’ leadership on 
broad grounds of general policy which 
make a wide appeal to many large and 
small states, members of the League. 


The second French objection is inherent 
in the fundamental difference of interpre- 
tations between the American and the 
French viewpoints. An admirable state- 
ment of these almost irreconcilable views 
is contained in Secretary of State Kellogg’s 
letter of February 12, to Chairman Porter 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
urging an appropriation for the continu- 
ance of American co-operation with the 
Preparatory Commission. Mr. Kellogg 
summed up the five French principles: 


1. “That security must be guaranteed by some 
form of military assistance against aggres- 
sion as a necessary condition precedent to the 
reduction and limitation of armaments; 

2. “That agreements for the reduction and limi- 
tation of armaments must be guaranteed by 
an international inspection and control of 
the military establishments, to ascertain 
whether treaty obligations were being faith- 
fully executed; 

3. “That there exists a complete interdepend- 
ence of armaments and that it is impossible 
to deal with any single category (land, sea 
or air) without simultaneously dealing with 
with others. 

4. “That it is not sufficient to deal with the ac- 
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tual peace-time armaments of nations, but 
that industrial, financial, economic and other 
factors must be taken into account in any 
general scheme that may be drawn up. 

5. “That any agreements on the limitation and 
reduction of armaments in order to be ef- 
fective must be universal, and there must be 
a single standard system applicable to all 
countries of the world.” 


Kellogg’s Rebuttal 

In rebuttal, the Secretary urged that 
this scheme was so complicated “that its 
adoption would retard rather than further 
the limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments.” Over against it he set five prin- 
ciples which have been urged by the 
American delegation: 


1. “That there should be a direct approach to 
the question of limitation and reduction of 
armaments without awaiting complicated 
measures for providing security. .. . 

2. “That in order to be really effective, agree- 
ments for the reduction and limitation of 
armaments must be founded upon respect for 
treaty obligations and a belief in the good 
faith of the contracting parties. It is our 
belief that any agreements founded upon 
distrust and providing for a machinery of 
inspection and control will not only fail to 
achieve its purposes but will create new ele- 
menis of suspicion and ill-will. 

3. “We believe that insistence upon a joint con- 
sideration of land, sea and air armaments 
will tend to render needlessly complicated 
the task of a final conference and will tend 
to render more difficult, achievement in re- 
gard to the limitation and reduction of any 
single category of armament. For that rea- 
son we feel that ultimate success lies along 
the line of isolating from the general prob- 
lem as many concrete questions as possible 
and dealing with them in a direct and prac- 
tical manner. 

4. “We feel that the only practical approach to 
the question of the limitation and reduction 
of armaments is through dealing with visible 
armaments at peace strength... . 

5. “It is our view that there is no possibility for 
devising a system for the limitation and re- 
duction of armaments which could be made 
either applicable or acceptable to all coun- 
tries of the world. ...” 


Whatever one believes as to the relative 
merits of these two sets of principles, the 
American arguments for an immediate at- 
tack on the one tangible phase of the whole 
problem, seem vastly sounder than those 
put against it by the French and others. 

The American proposal has been criti- 
cised here and abroad as being a little un- 
gracious in form. The President in his 
Message to Congress made no mention of 
the League of Nations or of its six years’ 
work of preparing the ground for the pres- 
ent efforts. Nor did his memorandum 
refer by name to the Council of the League 
which prepared the program for and con- 
vened the present Preparatory Confer- 
ence. But these omissions are matters of 
taste. 

The substantial fact is that the Presi- 
dent has put himself squarely on record as 
anxious to work intelligently for disarma- 
ment, and through the League of Nations. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 
ESP», 
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